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selected ^ase files of persons terminated from the program. For seven 
of these sponsors (the other was not considered by GAO to be 
representative) GAO' ^ound that (1)^4^5 percent of the former public 
service employment participants were employed, 5Q percent*»were 
unemployed, and 5 pe^rcent were in school or training; (2) almost 24 
percent of the employed individuals held temporary jobs and another 
, ^1 percent had part ' tiipe Jobs; (3)' about 54 percent of the employed 
^were working in^^the privat^e sector; (4) 55 percent of the unemployetK 
individuals were receiviiVg one or more forms of government 
assistance-'^this help averaged $353 per month less than their former 
public service employment salary; (5) most^of the unemployed 
individual^Here looking fpr work; and (6) participants' perceptions . 
of help in job search and job placement activities received from 
local agencies varied ^widely. .(KC) j 
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The Department of Labor estlmate^l that 300, 000 
people would lose their jobs because of the termina- 
tion oithe Comprehensive Employment andTrainmg 
Act's public service emplpymenf programs. 

GAO reviewed Labor's Worts to find p^manen]^ 
unsubBidized' jobs or new Trailing opportunities for 
these individuals at eight p;Jnje:Sponsors. 

For seven of these sponsors "(the other was not 
constdered*by GAu toJsq representative), QAO found 
that ' * 

-45 perc^'ntiof the form'er publicservice employ- 
roent participants were employed,. 50 percent 
were unemployed, land 5 percantwere in school . 
or training; ' 

-almost 24 percent of the employed individuals 
held temporary jobs and another 21 percent had 
• part-time jobs; 

-abQUt 54 percent of tha employed were working ^ 
in the private sector; , y 

-^55 percent of the unqirnployed individuals were 
receiving one or^ more forpns of government • 
fifidrwial assistance; ^ 

• -rnost of tba unemployed individuals were look- 
ing for work; and * . 

* -participants' perceptions of help received from 
local agencies varied vyidely. 
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The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy • • ' 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee ^ ^ 

on Labor and Human Resources J ' 

United States Senate ^ 

Dear, Senator Kennedy: 

*In your June 8, 1981, letter, y^u asked us to review and 
report on the Department of Labor's efforts to find permanent 
unsubsidized jobs or new training opportunities * for individuals 
who lost their jobs because of the phas^out of public service 
employment (PSE) programs authorized under titles II-D and VI of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training %Act ^(CETA). 

n 

' Specifically, you asked us to determines 
— How/maViy participants were placed? 

What were the characteri^ptics of the participant's placed, 

includ'i/ig- their economic status, race, age, and^ sex? 

how effective were local agencies (such as the employment' 

service. Private Industry Councils , 'prime sponsors, and ^ 
community group^) in placing participants? 

How re^sponsive was business to hiring former PSE pa^r 

ticipants? ^ -"^ 

— Wh^t happened to i<\dividuals not placed { i • e^^.x--jac they 
have to rely on i\nemployment insurance, weMare, food 
stamps, or other forms of government assistance)? If so, 
what is the cost of this assistance compared to a CETA 
public service job? v 

In discussions with your office, we alsb agreed to determine 
' participants' educational le\<els, CETA title, family status, and 
length of PSE -participation and to dete^ine if any Significant 
relationship existed between participant^ emjiloyment status and 
a particular characteristic. In addition!, wef agreed to provide 
an indication of the pos't-PSE wages of participants. 
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In responding to. your request, we interviewed officials at 
Labor 's national office and at,, four of Labor's regional, of f ices . 
We also visited eight prime sponsors — Atlanta, Birmingham, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Providence, San Franciscp, and Stockton — and 
in-tervi^wed prime sponsor sta^f and other officials of local- 
agencies* involved in the phaseout effort. ^ 

Af^^ch prime sponsor, we selected a random, sample of 130 
titles II-D and VI participants (1,040 in total) whc5 were* laid off 
from their public service jobs between Match 2 and July 31, 1981. 

* Most (84.0 percent) of, the PSE participants at the eight prime 

• sponsors had already been laid off. .Statistical sampling enabled 
us to draw conclusions about the laidoff participants at the eigh;: 
prim^ sponsors, but the data and conclusions cannot be projected , 

.to all 5sE participants nationwide. ' ' / 

/ 'f ^{ . 

* At tlie eight prime sponsors, we reviewed-the case \f ile for 
each of the participants and extracted the requested character- 
istic data. We sent a standardized questionnaire to each of the 
1.040 sampled' participants to obtain information on (1) their em- 
ployment status, (2) the type and amount of financial assistance 
being received from government programs, (3) the amount of help 
received from the prime sponsor and other local agencies in 
searching for "a job or training, (4) the number of^ job search 
contacts made each week, and (5) reasons, if any, for limitatipns 
'^in seeking employment. 

About 10 percent of the sampled particiWits could not be 
, located, 71.4 percent of those located completed their survey 

questionnaires. The statistical certainty of r/iost measures in the 
sample is such that there is a 95-per(W. chdnfce tjiat our percent- 
age estimates win not vary from the true^nriTve^rse value -fey more 
than 5 percent for the eight prime sponsors combined and 10 per-- 
cent for individual cit^ respondent populati(^n estimates. Other 
estimates (i.e., amount, of financial assi"%tance received from 
government programs arid the differences between PSE wages and 
assistance)' 'are subject to sampling error s "of about 9 percent. ^ 
(See app. V. ) ♦ ' 

The information developed during our review is summarized 
below, and it excludes Detroit data befe^use we considered this 
prime' sponsor to toe atypical regarding certain conditions of in- 
terest. . (See ap^). I for a more detailed discission of this sub- 
ject and other information developed during our review. VAlso, 
see app. IV for a sununary chart showing the results of the reem- 
ployment effort by prime sponsor. ) 
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PARTICIPANT OUTCOMES 

In conjunction with the PSE phaseout, Labor tooX action aimed 
at maximizing t^-fe^^assistance available to move participants into 
unsubsidized employment or further training. Specifically, Labor 
initiated a reemployment effort which was to directly assist every 
participant affected by the phaseout. The effort was established 
as a top priority f^r all parts of Labor's employment and training 
system at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

♦ 

We estimate that 44.9 percent of the former PSE participants 
at the seven prime sponsors were employed, another 5.5 percent | 
return,ed to school or entered other training programs, and the 
other 49.6 percent were unemployed. ) 

Employment varied among prime sponsors. Exclqding .^Detroit, 
employment was highest in San Francisco and Stockton where 57.7 
and 51.9 percent, respectively, of the former participants were 
employed. Unemployment was higHest in Birmingham and Atlanta 
where we estimate 65.5 and 60 . 2 /percent , respectively, of the 
participants were unemployed, j 

Excluding Detroit, 23.9 percent of the employed held temporary 
jobs, and 20.9 percent had part-time jobs. In other words, only 
55:2 percent of the employed obtained permanent £ullTtinie jobs. 
Temporary employment was most prevalent among participants employed 
in the public sector, and part-time work was most common among 
^ose in the private sector. 

Again excluding Detroit, responses from* a limited number of 
employed participants indicate that, about 61 percent are earning 
more than their PSE wage,, abdat 25 percent are earning less, and 
the other 14 percent are earning the same amount. 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 

RECEIVED BY THE UNEMPLOYED, • 



For the prime sponsors combined -(without Detroit), slightly 
more than half of the unemployed were receiviing one or more forms 
o? Federal, State, or local financial assistance. Most o.f them 
were receiving unemployment compensation, food stamps. Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, or some combination thereof. 
On the -average (without Detroit), these unemplqyed individuals 
were Receiving about $300 per month, which is $353 less thafh 
their former monthly PSE salary. 
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We did not attefhpt to determine how the uae^ployed individuals 
vsrho were not receiving gpv^rnment financial assistance were manag- 
ing. We, however, did determine that these individuals do not 
differ significantly from those rteceivi'ng assistance in terms of 
race, sex, education, economic status, family size, CETA title, or 
length of participation in PSE. H'owever, the two groups do differ 
significantly in terms of family status, a^e, and length of timej 
since the PSE layoff. Specifically, individuals laid off less ^ 
than 3 months as of July 31,. 1981, were not receiving assistance 
as often as those who had been out of, worK for a longer period, 
and widowed, di-vorced, or feep^rated individuals wi^h* children and 
other parents wet'e receiving assistance more often than ma^rried 
individuals without children or other single nondepend^nt (see 
p, 22 of app. I) individuals. Regarding age, younger persons were 
less likely to receive public assistance. ^ 

Questionnaire responses (without Detroit) indicate that 77 
percent of the unemployed made two or ,mdre Attempts to find work 
eafi?fi week. A po^r job market, lack of skills or education, and per- 
sonal problems were cited most often as conc^itions which limited 
JLhe nunjber of job search contacts individuals made each week. 

PARTlC:iPANT CHARACTERISTICS 

Six participant characteristics — age, sex, education, CETA* 
title, economic status, and length of participation in PSE — were 
not significantly associated with an individual's employment ^ 
status. 

With 9ne exception, there w^as no significant difference among 
racial groups regarding employment status. About the same pr^opor- 
tion of blocks, whites, and Hispanics were employed. The» exception 
was the group classified as "other" (i-e*, American Indian, Alaskan 
Native,, and Asian or Pacific Islander). This racial group was 
employed significantly more often than blacks, whites, or HispaniQS. 
However, "other" races constituted ^very small proportion of the 
universe and resided almost entirely in San Francisco and> Stockton . 

Our work also showed that differences in family status were 
associated with differences in employment status for nonwhite 
former participants. Single pare'nts and other family members 
(i.e.,^ member of a family ^f two or more, but not a parent) f^^ere 
employed least, often — 38 and^39 percent, respectively — while pa^r- 
ents in a two-parent family were employed ^most often — 56 percent. 
The employment of nondependent persons (49 percent) falls between 
these twd extremes. These differences are statistically signifi- 
cant and indicate an association between . family status and employ- 
ment -etatus for nonwhites. ^ 
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ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 

Labor required prime sponsors, local employment service 
offifces, Private, industry ' Councils, and other local agencies to 
make a special effort to move participants into unsubsidized 
empiloyment or other training programs* 

Six prime sponsors — Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and San Francisco — provided job search training to par- 
ticipants during their last month of PSE or shortly after they 
were laid off. The training, which varied in length by location, 
was conducted by the prime sponsors and/or local employment serv- 
^ice staif or by private firms under Contract with the prime spon- 
sor. TWe training generally included instruction on how to. i<5^en-' 
tify job\3tpenings, make telephone contacts, prepare resumes, ^ 
prepare job applications," and participate in job interviews. 

The Stockton prime sponsor provided job search training to 
job ready participants and referred or offered others skills 
training^. When individuals' in training were Dob "ready, the prime 
sponsor of f ered . them job^ search .training • 

The Providence prime sponsor provided a number of job search 
training and skills upgrading positions • Other participants were 
offered assistance^ such as referrals to jobs and resume prepara- 
tion. 

Participants* ^iews on the assistance received varied con- 
siderably among prime sponsors. Overall (without Detroit), about 
46 percent of the participant's said they received some help from 
the prim*^ sponsdrs. The other 54 percent said they received 
little^?: no help,' . j 

Efforts of t\\^ local employment service varied among the* 
eight prime sponsor locations. In Atlan-^a and Providence, the 
local employment service set dp mass registration and orienta- 
tion sessions, during which participants were told about avail-\ 
able services and how to file for unemployment insurance. 

In Boston,. Cleveland, Detroit/ and San Francisco, the local 
employment service participated in the job search workshops by 
registering participants foi;. services , teaching job search skills 
and offering placement services. In Birmingham, ,the employment 
service, under contract with the prime sponsor, conducted the 
entire phaseout effort, including jdS search workshops and job 
referral and .placement assistance • ^n Stockton, the employment 
service agreed to register particida?fts and provide placement 
assistance. / 

• 7 • ' ■ ^ 
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Again, the participants '^^ per cep.tions of asjsistance re'c^ived 
from the local employment/ servic'fe varied by prime sponbor loca- 
tion. Overall, about 39 (percent said^^he le^cal emplc^ent service 
offices provided some heip, and the other 61 percent ' said thep^ 



provided little or no^helj 

Private Industry~"€t5Mncils' in five cities (Atlanta, Boston, 
Providence,. San Francisc9, and Stockton) provided job development, 
referral, and placement activities. Two played a more limit^Ad • 
role, /and the Birmin^^ Private Industry Council ^id not partici- 
pate in the reemployment effort. Again, participant responses 
varied considerably prime sponsor loca>i6n. Overall, 16 per- 
cent of the participants said they received some help from Private 
Industry Councils. The remaining 84 percent said they received 
iittle or no help from the Private Industry Councils. 

In addition to the prime sponsor, focal employmenrt service, 
and Private Industry Council, participants obtained job search 
assistance from other sou]*:es. About 53 percent said they re- 
ceived some help from their CETA employer and some attributed 
their job search sources to their own efforts and other labo.r^ 
m2trket_j^terr9ediaries, e.g., want ads, relatives, and friends. 

RESPON SIVENESS OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

I ' 

Earlier, we noted that 44.9 percent of thg laidof f *partic- 
ipant-s were employed; of those who found jobs, 53.7 percent were 
employed in the private sector. About 6?: percent of the private 
sector jobs ^ere permanent full-time positions, 15 percent -tem- 
porary, and 24 percent part time. Stockton Shd Boston had the 
highest peji^ntage -of inc^viduals employed in the private sector 
73.7 and 12.4 percent? respectively; Cleveland had the least, 
15.4 perceW. With the exception of Stockton, where a large local 
bank hi.red a significant number of laidoff P§E participants , ' we . 
were unable to conclude why private sector placements varied so 
widely among prime sponsors. ^ 
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Labor reviewed a copy of the draft report and expressed no 
disagreements with the info^^mation presented. As discussed with 
your office, we are sending copies of this report to the Secretary 
of Labor and other interested parties. Copieswill also be made 
available to otfe«TN^arties upon request. ■ - * 

'.. Sincerely ydurs. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PHASEOUT 



INTRODUCTION 



OF CETA P UBLIC SERVICE JOBS 
( 



On February 18, 1981, President Reagan announced an Economic 
Recoveiji^ Program which included a proposal to phase out public ^ 
serViC4^ employment (PSE) programs under the Comprehensive Employ-* 
ment and Training Act (CETA) by the^fend of fiscal year 1981, ^ The 
Department of Labor, in anticipation of congressional action, 
froze enrollments for all CETA public service jo^s as of March 2, 
1981* Subsequently, on March 10, 1981, as part of his budget 
message to the Congress, the President deferred $60'6w,7 million ^ 
in fiscal year 1981 funds for public service jobs under title II-D 
and proposed to rescind $234.4 million for jobs ulTd^r title VI* 
His proposed fiscal year 1982* budget contained no further funding 
for CETA's PSE programs. The Congress approved the budget reduc- 
tions which led to a phaseout of PSE programs by the end of fiscal 
year 1981, 

CETA's PSE programs were the largest federally financed em- 
ployment and training programs. The purpose of CETA, as amended 
in 1978, is: 

••★**' provide job training and employment opportu- 
nities for economically disadvantaged, unemployed, or 
underemployed persons which will result in an, increase 
in their earned income, and to assure that training - 
and other services lead to maximum employment opportu- 
nities and enhance self-sufficiency ' 

V 

Titles II-D and VI of the act authorized PSE programs intended 
to provide transitional, federally subsidized employment for.un- 
enjployed and underempldyed persons by means of publ ic^ servicg^ 
jobs and to enable these persons to move into unsubsidized jobs. 
Title, II-D was designed to deal with chronic structural unemploy- 
ment by providing economically disadvantaged persons. With transi- 
,tional PSE jobs and related training and services to enable them . 
to move into unsubsidized employment or other training programs. 
Titlfe VI, however, was designed as a counterbyclical measure to 
combat severe unemployment by providing temporary public servix:e 
jobs when the Rational unemployment rate exceeds 4 percent. 

Both titles II-D and VI are decentralized programs adminis- 
tered at the local level by prime sponsors. A prime sponsor may 
be a (1) State, (2) unit of local government serving a population 
of at least *lOO , 000 / (3) combination (consortium) of local govern- 
ment units, chie of which serves a population of at least 100, 000, 
(4) local government or combination thereof that the Secretary of 
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Labor determines to have "special circumstances," or (5) cpncen- 
trated ejnployment program grantee serving a rural area of high 
■unem*ploymerv^. DOring- fiscal year 19.81, there. were about 475 prime 
sponsors . , . . * ^ ♦ 



In fiscal yeai^'^VS, about $1-2 billion was make available 



for. the PSE portipn ofi.CBTA. The PSE pQ*-tion grew to" a peak allo- 
cation of about §6*^2 billion for fiscal year 1979. Funds made 
available to CETA sponsors during the last 3 fiscal years are 
shown below. 

•".'/. 

/ Fiscal year" Title II-D Title VI 

K ■ — 

- (millions) 



1979 ' §2,445 * §3,753 

1980 • 1,769 • 1,850 

1981 1,282 ■ . -607 



^ / 



More than 300,000 participants were terminated from their PSE 
3obs bet\ieen March 2 and September 30, 1981. In early^ March 1981,- 
LsTbor announced that it would take every possible action to assure 
that every participant affected was directly assisted^in finding 
full-time unsubsidized employment-. T,his included either placing 
1-aidoff participants into unsubsidized employment in th^ public or 
private sector or providing additional training to former partici- 
pants to qualify them for unsubsidized employment. Participants 
who were not immediately placed in jobs or training when la^ off 
fipm their PSE jobs were pLaced in a holding status. 1/ As part 
ojf the reemployment effort, all parts of Labor's employment and 
l!Iraining system — the Employment Service, the prime sponsors, the 
Private Industry Councils (PICs), and othet programs — were to make 
moving' PSE parti'cipants to unsubsidized joK^s their first priority 
at the Federal, State, and local levels. 



OBJECT I VES,^"$C0PE, AND METHODOLOGY 

Jurfe 8, 1981, letter,. Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Ranking)^ 



V In a 

Miocrity Member, Senate Commitjb^e on Labor and Human R^esources, 
asiled us to review and report on Labor's efforts to find permanent 
unsubsidized jobs or new training opportunities for individuals 
who lost their jobs because of the phaseout of PSE programs. 
Specifically, Senator Kennedy asked us to determine: 



1/Participants may be in a holding status for up to 90 days or 
until placed in an unsubsidized job or training position, 

' wtfichever occurs first. Particip^lnts are terminated from 
the PSE prfbgram when either placed into a job or training or 
when the 90 days in holding have expired. 
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— Hoi/ many participants were placed? 




— What were the characteristics of the participants placed, 
including their economic status, race, age, and sex? 

— ^^How effective were local agencies (such as the employment 
se^ici^, PICs, prime sponsors, and community groups) in 
placing participants? . * 

— How responsive was business to hiring former PSE partici-- 
. pants? . - ^ f 

: — What happened to individuals not placed (i/e., do thgy have 
to rely on unemployjnent insurance, welfare, food stamps, or 
other forms of government assistance)? If so, what is the 
cost of such assistance compared to a CETA p<rBlic service 
job? 

In discussions -with the Senator's office, we also agreed to . 
determine participants* educational levels, CETA title, family 
status, and length of PSE part iqipation and to determine if a 
relationship existed between a particular characteristic and P^^JV^ 
ticipants* employment 'status. In addition,*. we agreed to determirffe 
the post-PSE wages of participants and that the information, pro-, 
vided would consist only of wage data obtained through telephone 
contacts with participants. csf 

To determine how the reemployment effort was conducted we re- 
viewed (1) CETA/PSE legislation and regulations and (2) instruc- 
tions, directives, /and bur4*etins issued^by Labor on the phaseout 
of ^PSE and the subsequent reemployment effort. We reviewed con- 
gressional hearings at which Labor officials testified onf PSE and 
analyzed reports on the results of the PSE reemployment e£fori^ 
locally, regionally, arid nationally. At Labor*s national office, 
we interviewed representatives from the PSE Reemployment Effort 
Task Force and officials from the U.S. Employment Service, Un- 
employment Insurance Service, Office of Comprehensive Employment 
Development, Qffice o^^ National Progra-ms , and Office of Youth f 
Programs. ^ ^ ' 

J We also interviewed officials of,^and obtained document's from 
the National Alliance of Business. 

-7 

We visited Labor's regional offices in Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago, and San Francisco to determine how the regions managed 
the reemployment effort. We interviewed the Regional Administra- 
tors \for the EmpJ-oyment and Training Administration (ETA) and 
other officials knowledgeable of, and/or responsible for,. all or 
portions of the regional effort. We also obtained and reviewed 
documents to determine how the regional offices implemented and 
managed the effort. 

14 
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To determine liow the reemployment effort was* implemented at 
the local level, we visited eight prime sponsor locations: Atlanta, 
G*^ Biriningham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 
"MicW. ; Providence, R.I.; and Stockton and San Fr^ficisco,. Calif. 
The eight were judgmentally selected on the basis of 

> 

— the geographic coverage suggested by the* requester (i.e., - 
communities in the Northeast and upper Midwest as well 
as in the South and, West); * * 

— type of prime sponsoj, .( i . e,. , city, county, -and* consortium) 
and numbei!^ of titlegll-D and VI participants; 

^ — proportion of titles II-D and VI participants laid off,; 

— diversity of area unemployment rates; and 

— diversity of area economic bases. v 

At the prime sponsor locations-, we interviewed (1) cognizant 
staff of the prime sponsor, PIC, and local employment ^service and 
(2) officials of various other participating organizations, such 
as the Human Resources DevelopmeJk Institute, the National Alliance 
of Business, and Job Corps to <3eteVmine how the prime sponsor was 
phasing out PSE and the efforts male to help participants find un- 
subsidized employment or traini^ng Opportunities. 

At each .prime sponsor, we selected a "random sample of 130 
titles II-D and VI participants (1,040 in total) who were laid off 
from their PSE jobs between March 2 and July 31, 1981. 1/ The 
cutoff date was July 31, 1981, because^ as of that date, jnost 
(84.0 percent) of the PSE participants at the eight prime sponsors 
had already been laid off. Also, it was judged the latest date 
possible to begin our review and still meet the requester's re- 
porting requirements . 

L To obtain the required characteristic informalion, we re- 
viewed the permanent files of the 1,040 individuals included in 
our sample.; Using a structured data collection inst;rument, we 
obtained information on the pa;rticipant s ' characteristics and 
lengths of PSE participation. C For participants who were employed 
We recorded their post-PSE wage when available. 

To assess the impact of phasing out PSE programs, we sent 
a standardized questionnaire to the 1 , 040 . individuals in our 
sample. In addition to requestingVinf ormation on participants' 
current employment status, we soli<^ted information On 



l/Laid o'ff participants were persons who lost their PSE jobs, but 
were not necessarily terminated from the PSE program title 
becaijse they were transferred to the "holding" category. 
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— the degree of help and ^services received from the prime 
: sporvsor and others; 

f 

— ^he degree of assistance- derived from other sources, such 
as want ads, relatives, and private employment agencies; 
» 

--the number. of job search contacts made each weeX and 
* reasons for limitations, if any', in seeking employment; 
and * ^ ■ 

\ 

''--the ambunt of financial assistance received from govern- 
ment programs before and after layoff {e,g., welfare, food 
stamps/ and unemployment insurance) . 

' We sent our questionnaire to sampled participants, on August 20, 
1981- We followed up by telephone corjiact 4li participants who 
had not responded to our initial' ma^iliogby mid-September 198i, 
■^and on October 5, 1981, we mailed a fotLlowup questionnaire to 
noni^espondents with no telephone -or unt:)ublished telephone numbers. 
About 10 percent of the participants could not be located; 71,4 per- 
cerit of tho^e located completed the survey questionnaires. Our 
data gath^ing, including fieldwork, started in late July and ended 
on October 2^, 1981- 

Using ai computer, questionnaire response d^ta were merged 
with characteristic data obtain^ during thd file review, tabu- 
lated, and analyzed using generally accepted statils^ical analysis 
techniques. * 

'Projections of the employment status, job search an^assist- 
ance activities, and public assistance status and relevant factors 
and conditions are i§eported wdth an average effective sampling error 
of about 4 percent for i^he respondent population when combined and 
about 10 percent for individual prime sponsors. Estimates of con— * 
tinuous variables reported for the prime sponsors combined (i.e,, 
amount of financial assistance received from government programs 
and the differences between PSE wages and assistance) are subject 
to a sampling^error of about 9 percent,^ The reported projections 
and .estimates have a ,05 level of statistical certainty (i.e., 
there is a 5-percent chance that our pro'^ACtions and estimates 
will- vary from the true .universe values by more than the indicated 
sampling errors>, (See app, V for a more detailed description of 
our methodology,) 



While these prime sponsors were chosen to represent the 
typical range of conditions thought to exist nationwide, the 
actual statistics and projections are valid only for the eight 
prime sponsors under consideration. The results for the total 
papulation from the eight pri>ine sponsors are presented with and 
without' Detroit becaus^e this prime sponsor was later found to 
be atypical regarding certain conditions of interest. 
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This review was performed in accordance with our current 
"Standards fc?? Audit of Governmental Organizations, Programs, 
Activities/ and Functions." 

LABOR'S IMPLEMENTATION O F 
T HE REEMPLOYMENT EFFORT 

Approach to implementation • * * < 

In conjunction with the phaseout of CETA titles II-D and VI/ 
Labor implemented an effort to, m^^Ximize the assistance available 
to move participants into unsubsidiJj^ employment or further ^ 
training. Labor^ undertook a^ reemplqi^fient effort which was to 
directly assist every participant affected by the phaseout. The 
effort was established as a top priority for all parts of Labor's 
erSployment and training system at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. Headquarters, regional, State, and local employment and 
training personnel were tasked with a series of activi|:ies deveJ.- 
oped to assist the participants, ^ 

According, to both the Secretary of L^bor and the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Employmerrt and Training, all ETA-administered 
programs would have as their top priority assisting PSE participants 
to move into unsubsidized employment or training positions. In 
respo'nse to questions posed March 9, 1981, by the Senate Committee - 
on Labor and Human Resources, the Assistant Secretary said that 
Labor would implement a reemployment effort d6si<§^ed to ensure that 
every individual participant affected by the phaseout is directly 
assisted in finding full-time unsubsidized employment. In a state- 
ment before the House Committee on Education and Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Labor said that Labor was taking every possible. action to 
assure that every participant phased out of PSE jobs was directly 
assi-sted in finding full-time unsubsidjLzed employment. y 

/ * . ^ 

To provide direction for the reemployment effort. Labor estab- 
lished a Reemployment Effort Task Force which received input from 
ETA program offices. Labor headquarters was responsible for 

— managing the effort, 

— developing and .issuing nece'&s^ry and consistent directives, 

— compiling and analyzing data on the effort, 

— providing technical assistance materials and ^-siaggest ions, 
and . ^ 

-py*oviding national press coverage and other appropriate 
publicity for the efforts - v 
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Direction provj-ded by the national office 

dTA sent implementing instruccions to tlie 10 Labor regional 
s for diss<^minatidn to the prime sponsors and other local 
es. Information to che re^ion^l offices was transjriii ted 

by telegraphic messages or field memorandums' In some instances, 
instructions or other information was sent ^directly ^o the prime 
sponsors and to other employment and training agencies and public 
interest groups. ^ ^* 

On March 13, 1981, Labor issued instructions and guidance to 
^reg.ional admi^iistrators regarding allocation levels,^ r^vi'^ed fiscal 
year 1981 titles II-D and VI plans, compliance issues, 'waivers, 
unemployment compensation^ and o.thef issues related to the hiring 
freeze and phase6jat of programs funded under titles. II-D and VI, 

An April 9, 1981, telegraphic message tp the regional adminis- 
trators followed by an April 21, 1981, field memorandum outlined 
the responsibilities and goals of CETA prime sponsors , s the U.S. 
Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Service," Work Incentive 
Program (WIN), PICs, .and Job Corps. Also mentioned were public 
and private interest groups, .s\ach as^ the National Alliance of 
Business, the Human Resources Development Institute, theU.S.^ 
•Chamber of Commerce, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors.' 



) 



To emphasize the importance of the- reemplbyment effort at^he 
local level, on April 10, 1981, the Assistant Secretary for Employ- 
mertt and Training sent letters to administrators, of State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, prime sponsor directors, PIC chairpersons, 
and the chief elected offi^rials of local jurisdictions. These 
letters were to inform" the officials of the importance of the re- 
enployment effprt and their role in it. 

In an August 10, 1981, directive, the Administrator for 
Labor ' s^ Of f ice ^f administration and Management informed the 
regional admini^rators that^cil though no participant could remain 
in a PSE job or training position*after September 30, 1981/ those 
in a holding status could be provided reemployment services during 
October 1981. Permissible reemployment services during October 
were job clubs, job referral, job development,. txacXing, and other 
job assistance services not involvd,^ payment of allowances. In 
addition, prime sponsors were reqtii red' to report participant out- 
comes as of October 31/ 1981. 

On August 17, 1981, the Assistant Secretary sent a letter to 
prime sponsors requesting that they continue their efforts to place 
participants. The Assistant) Secretary also requested that the 
prime sponsors follow up on jail participants in PSE on or after 
February 28, 1981. The prime sponsors were to send these partici- , 
pants, regardless of |;urrent employment status, a postcard asking 
several questions including employment status and the desire for 
job* placement or training ' assistance. The participants were 
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requested to send their answers to the prime sponsor in orSer for 
its staff to contact the participant for appropriate followup. . 

Ignemployment insurance ^ 

■• ' ♦ • ' 

,I"n* announcing Labor's commitment to assist PSE participants 
aff'e(5€ed by the phaseout, on March 13, 1981, the Secretary of Labor 
saidf;:«t'hat PSE part iciparlts not plac^ed in unsubsidized jobs or 
trailing would be elig'ible for unemployment compensation. However, 
1^ participants had to meet" State requirements for eligibility. In 
add^ition, the Secretary of Labor requested, and received congres- 
'Sional approval for, a $245 million reprograming of fiscal year 
1981 title II-D funds ,for providing States with^oney to pay un- 
employment benefits to participants whQ were. laioV of f . 

\ A special account was established with each State ^through 

wHich costs were to be paid for benefits attributable to work 
performed after Decembei* 5, 198'p. Costs attributable to work * 
performed by PSE partic^ipant s before December 5 were financed 
from the Federal ' Unemployrfient Benefits Account. The reprograming^ 
was requestea because the Omnibu^ Reconciliation Act of 1980, 
Public Law 96-499, December *5.r>, 1980 , prohibited financing of un- 
employment costs from the Fe^erf^l account for work performed after 
December 5. • 

J Placement goaTs 



In response to questions asked by the Senate Committee on 
* ..Labor and Human Resources oh March 9, 1981, the Assistant Secre^ 
tary for Employment and Training said that: ^ \ 

"Thro^h this Re-Employment Ef f ort^-E^c] , the vast 
majority of PSE participants affected by the phaseout 
of th^-^rogram will be either placed in an unsubsi- 
dizecf'job, training opportunities, or other positive 
/ outconies . " 
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Goals for placing terminated PSE participants were establ-ished 
at the onset of the reemployment effort. The Assistant Secretary, 
ETA, encoura^ged using goals as a management tool-"-both to serve 
as targets for each ETA employment and training component and to 
stimulate competition among the components. The Assisiirant Secre- 
tary felt that goals were necessary duei to the one-time intensive 
nature of the reemployment. , effort. 

Employment and training agencies assisting in the reemployment 
effort wer.e assigned placement goals, which were negotiated in 
various ways to account for virtually all PSE participants enrolled 
in prime sponsor programs and eventually phased out of the programs. 
Consistent with their toles in the reemployment efforts the prime 
sponsors, the State Employment Security Agencies, and the PICs were 
expected to assist most PSE participant s^ ^hrough placements in jobs 
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or training positions. The prime sponsors were expected to ulace 
39;00d participants in''unsubsidize4^obs and 133,000 participants 
in CETA-^f unded training programs. PICs were responsible for help- 
ing the prime sponsors meet these goals by placing\ 9,000 of the 
participants in unsubsidized jobs and 10,000 of them in CETA-f unded 
training. Also, another' 51, 000 participants were to be placed in 
jobs as a result of either the prime sponsors' or the participants' 
efforts. The State Employment Security Agencies were expected to 
place 60,000 participants in jobs. . Other agencies were aTso given 
placement go.als^, including 5,000 placeinents into Job Corps and 
7,000 jpb placements for WIN registrant^. (See app. II for further 
information on goals.) 

Prime ^sponsors ' responsibilities 

Prime sponsors were to make e\{pxy effort to move titles II-D 
and VI partici^jk^nts to other activities. 

* Efforts were to include: 

} 

— Accelerating the movement of these participants into per- 
manent unsubsidized employment in the priva^ sector. 

— Moving the partici>pants into other CETA-fundefl activities 
(titles II-B, II-C, IV; or VII) .1/ or moving elig^^T^l^ AFDC 
recipients into WIN. . — - . » 

-^Referring applicants to the'^ local employment, service office 
and notifying that office of the name and expected phaseout 
date of each participant^^^ 

— Encouraging local gojb&ernments and other employing agencies 
to immediately implement any plans the^ may 'have to absorb 
participants into their regular work force. , ^ 

— Referr\ng participants ' to other non-CETA funded skills 

-graining institutions, such as community colleges and 
^^ocational and technical institution^. 

— Making other referrals and taking other actions as 
apprc^riate. 



l/Titles II-B and II-C allow for-* classroom training^ on-the-job 
^ training, and other comprehensive employment and training serv- 
ices; titl^ IV authorizes youth programs; and title VII estab- 
lishes tjf/B Private Sector Initiative Program. ^ 

, ^ . ^ ... 

2/ln this report/ we are ^using the Employment Service, wha.ch is 

" also known as the tjrob Service, to designate local affiliates of 

the U.S. Employment Service. 
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Prime sponsors were required to submit to Labor regional 
offices modifications to their fiscal year 1981 titles II-D and VI 
.plans by April 15 and July 31, 1981, respectively. Modifications 
were to include the prime sponsors' plans for moving participants 
to other activities and their plans for coordinating with the 
local employment service to place participants in unsubsidlzed 
employment. Also, the plans were to in(!:lu'de projected end-of-month 
enrollments from April through September 1981. 

Involvement of ot her employment * 
and training organizations 

Employment Service ^ 

' ETA issued a May 8, 1981, directive to all State Employment 
Security Agencies stating that the agencies were to have a major 
responsibility in assisting titles II-D and VI participants to ob- 
tain other employment. Based on the modifications of prime sppn- 
sors' fiscal year 1981 titles II~D and VI ^i^i^^s submitted to the 
regional offices, each State Employment Security Agency was to 
receive information on all prime sponsors' phaseout plans. The 
information was to enable the agencies to assess the statewide ^ 
situation, while local prime \Sponsors worked directly with local 
employment service of flees ^to* make- arrangements to register all 
titles II-D and VI participants seeking employment. 

^ The directive also stated that, on a local""Tevel , the employ- 
ft service was responsible for (1) meeting with prime sponsors to 
/^joiotly determine necessary actions or procedures to accommodate 
^registration or referral of participants, (2) promoting job devel- 
lent/ and (3) cpordinating employer contacts with prime sponsors 
and PIC job development efforts and other t:eemployment*^f forts . V 

The employment service was responsible for referring registered 
participants to at least on^ job opportunity and arranging *Bor the 
filing of unemployments compensation claims. To facilitate services 
to registrants, when possible and necessary, employment service 
staff were to be placed at central locations and worksytes. 

Private Industry Councils ' 

The April 21, 1981, directive to regional administrators 
discusses the role of PICs in the •reemployment efforts PICs were 
expected to provide services that include job development, market- 
ing, training, and coordination of private sector resources. PICs. 
were to develop a communication plan for informing local businesses 
of 'the employment needs of PSE pa:^-t icipants and to coordinate with 
other business organizations in providing a business response to 
meeting such needs* The directive also states that all available 
title VII training resources should be directed to participants ^ ' 
who can use additional training to increase placement and earn^iig . 
potential. 
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Work Incen tiv e Prdgra tm ^ ^ 

WIN was estabrishel to help persons receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) obtain training and jobs. Upless 
exempted, all persons apply ing\ for AFDC are required to regjfeter^ 
for 'WIN. As part of WIN's efforts to provide employment ar^^ train- 
ing to registrants, some work in CETA/PSE jobs virile they remain 
WIN registrants, 'ii^bor ^uidande provided to re^^ronal administra- 
tors stated the importance for local WIN offices to develop plans 
for ass-isting WIN registrants terminated from CETA/P^E to find un- 
subsidized employment. ^ 




training 

Job Corps regional directors were notified of the role of Job 
Corps in the reemployment effort *b>y the April 17, 1981, Job Corps 
Bulletin. Job Corps regional directors' responsibilities included 
(1) developing a plan for recruitment, screening, enrollment, and 
placement service and (2) notifying contract center operators that 
former PSE participants and prime' sponsor staff ^A%ill be available 
and should be considered for center staff vacancies wh^ri^appro- 
priate. According to a Job Corps official. Job Corps was not re- 
sponsible for and did not recruit any former PSE participants, but 
relied on the prime sponsors, the employment service, and others 
to refer participants to Job Corps. 

Office of National Program s 

^he Office of National Programs administers CETA title III 
special target group programs for Indians and other native Ameri- 
cans, offenders, youth, older workers, displaced homemakers, women, 
and others who face particular disadvantages iri ^peci&ic and gen-- 
eral labor markets or occupations. According to a program official, 
the Office notified its contractors and grantees of the reemploy- 
ment effort on May 14, 1981, and urg^d them to commit as many 
training slots as possible for PSE participants and to assist in 
placing participants in unsubsidized employment. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America, Inc. , 
was the only Office of National Prpgrams' contractor for which 
funds were available specifically to assist in the reemployment 
effort. Its role in the reemployment effort was to work in con- 
junotion with CETA prime sponsors an<!Puse available resources to 
plac(i*4,000 PSE participants in linsubsidized private and public 
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sector jobs and identify apportuni ties for moving -addi t ional 
participants into training and. se'rvices appropriate for their 
individual needs^ . 

Human Resources Development * ' 

Insti tute 

The Human Resources Development Pns^titute's pihrpose is tQ 
Represent organized labor in employment and training program*^ and 
provide assistance to local labor representatives acnd C ETA* program 
operator's on how to work together • , According to the reemployment 
effort plan, the Institute was to play an assistance role in the 
reemployment e^ffort. In coordin^at ion with the prime sponsor and 
employment setvice in these jurisdictions, the .Institute' s field 
staff was to identify apprenticeslj-ip '^openings and unfilled un^iOT 
30b vacaasies add to contact unions a nd, employers to .develop job 
placementopptrc4 I n adc^i t idn / the Institute was to write 

an article for itp newsletter on the' reemployment effort. 

Natiopal Alliance of Business . ^ 

The National Alliance of. Business is an independent nonprofit 
corporation working nationwide in partnership with business, labpr^ 
education^ and government to (1) se<^ure jobs and training for the 
economically disadvantaged, Vietnam Era veterans, exof fenders , -and 
needy youth and (2) foster programs between the business and educa- 
tional communities aimed at prepai?ing young people for ' employment . 
Its role in the reemployment effort was tp facilitate the placement 
«of PSE participants in the priyate sector. 



1 REGIONAL OFFICES TOOK AN 

\ ACTIVE .ROLE IN IMPLEMENTING 



THE REEMPLOYMENT EFFORT 
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Labor's regj^nal administrators were tasked with the respon- 
sibility of managing the employment and training resources within 
their regions to optimize the positive . outcomes in the reemploy-* 
/ ment efforts The regional offices were responsible for reviewing 
/ aiiiiqOproving prime sponsors' plans, fostering coordination bet^ween 
\ local/agencies, and monitoring local efforts. The four regional 
'''offices included in (^ur review took an active role in meeting th^ir 
responsibilities in the reemployment effort. 

Approval of prime sponsors' 'plans . ^' • 

Prime sponsors were required to submit modifications to their 
titles II-D and VI plans by April 15 and July 31, 19.81, respec- 
tively* Modifications were to include projected end-qf-month 
enrollments- from April through September 19^4-r-tfe^prime sponsors' 
plans for moving participants, and how the prime^sponsors and local 
employment services were to coordinate the placements of partici- 
pants in unsubsidized employment. Regional offices were responsible 

* 12 ' Oo 
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for reviewing and approving ali modifications.' Our review indicated ^ 
that the four regional staffs reviewed and approved the prime spon- 
sors' modifications of their plans as r^iquired. 



Ccyrdinati on ^at St ate , • ^ — 

ancf loca.l j<;eve l.s 

Regional offices were to promote and assist coordination among^y^ 
State and local agencies in several ways. They were to provide 
information about oriihe sponsors' approved phaseouf plans to State 
Employment Security Agencies to^ssist the^ latter in coordinating 
State-level. efforts and determining" workload demands on local em- 
ployhi^t service offices. Information should have included enroll- 
ment data, projected layoff ' information, and a summary of needs 
and problems in the^State^ To foster coordination ar^ong agencies 
and organizations, regional offices were to contact, in addition 
, lj< State Employment Security Agencies, the National Alliance of 
ojasiness' Regional Vice Presidents and State and region^ prime 
sponS-or-and PIC organizations to initiate joint planning. Further 
coordination at the local level w^s the responsibility of the 
prime sponsors, local employment service offices, and other local 
agencies . 

All four regional offices tooK an active role, although' 
varjfing degrees, in coordinating tlie reemployment effort within 
their regions. To fheet the requirement to provide State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies infbrmation on 'prime sponsors' layoff 
plans,' Boston required the State Employment Security Agencies 
to review and sign?off on prime sponsors* plans before regional 
review. The other three regional offices required prime sponsors 
to 4irectly provide the State Employment Security Agencies with 
their layoff plans. Other regional office coordination efforts 
included (1) meeting with local agency personnel to explain the 
ramifications of the phaseout and local agency responsibilities; 
***^(2) sending letters to PIC chairpersons, chief elected officials, 
and State Employment Security Agencies apprising them of the re- 
employment effort; and (3) provi4ing training to prime sponsors 
and employment service staff on techniques to improve placement 
efforts. 

Monitoring loca^l efforts 

Regional offices hWd a primary role iri monitoring the reem- 
ployment e^ffort employment and training agencies within their 
regions. Monitoring efforts were to include (1) onsite visits to 
confirm that transition plans were implemented, (2) receiving and 
compiling placement reports, and (3) when necessary/ determining 
the reasons for low placement levels and providing assistance. 
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Monitoring was accomplished at the four regions reviewed -by 
tracking the prime sponsors' and employment services' placements,^ 
through onsite visits an'^ frequent contact by telephone. However', 
in some cases, the monitoring efforts were not designed exclu- 
sively for the reemployment, effort. For example, although in 
Boston, site visits were cor^ducted to monitor the reemployment 
effort exciu*sively , in Atlanta and Detroit site visits to prime 
sponsors covered not only the reemployment effort, but also other 
prime sponsor activities not related to the reemployment effort. 

^ 

Our' review was. intended primarily to report on the results 
of the reemployment effort in several communities nationwide. The 
results of our work at the eight prime sponsors are discussed in 
the following, sections. 

4 

PARTICIPANT OUTC OMES 

Many participants obtai n ed jobs 

One of the most important indicators of the success of the 
reemployment effort is whether participants actually obtain jobs 
Of some other positive outcome. Nationwide, according to Labor 
data as of September 30, 1981, 305,172 participants were terminated 
during the PSE reemployment effort and 115,712 (or 37.9 percent) 
were placed in unsubsidized jobs. About 20 percent obtained some 
other positive outcome, such as training. l_/ At the eight prime 
sponsors, we found that a higher percentage obtained jobs and only 
a few — 5 percent — had some other type of positive outcome. (See 
app. Ill for national PSE transition rates for fiscal years 1979 
and 1980. ) ^ 

To obtain information on what happened to participants who 
lost their PSE jobs at the eight prime spbnsors, we asked the in- 
dividuals sampled to describe their current employment situation. 
Specifically, we asked them to tell us if they were employed, un- 
employed, or in school or training. If they indicated they were 
employed, "^e asked them to classify their employment as either 
full-time permanent, full-time temporary, or part time. 

Based on responses received, we estimate that 3,099 (or 
58.8 percent) of 5,274 former PSE participants at the eight prime 
sponsors obtained jobs. Another 264 participants (or 5.0 percent) 
returned to school or entered other training programs and the other 



1/At the end of our review. Labor's Office of the Inspector General, 
at the request of tjhe Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training, was validating PSE positive outcomes at 24 judgmentally 
selected prime sponsors. The study is scheduled for completion 
in March 1982. 
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1,911 participants (or 36.2 percent) were ur^emploved . However, 
these estimates may be somewhat misleading because Detroojt da,ta 
distort the averages. 

Placement rates varied among the eight ^rimo sponsor loca- . 
tions. Detroit had the highest pla^^i^ment rate — ^^'6.3 percent — 
followed by San Francisco and Stock^fiii with 5^;%., and .^51. 9 perceat, 
respectively. The Birmingham, ^Boston , arid Atlanta fi^JO^e sponsors* 
had the lowest placement rates, 33.3, 38. 2, . and 38.6 percent,* 
respectively* Our projections of the percentage of participants 
employed and unemployed at each prime sponsor location are shown 
in the table below. 



Projected Percent of Participants 
Employed and Unemployed at the 
Eight Prime Sponsors (note a)\ 





^ Employed 


Unemployed 


Atlanta 


38.6 


/ 60. 2 


Birmingham 


33.3 


' 65.5 


Boston 


38.2 


56. 6 


Cleveland 


45. 2 


54.8 


Detroit 


76. 3 


19. 3 


Providence 


43. 2 


50. 6 


San Francisco 


57.7 


26.8 


Stockton 


51. 9 


45.5 



Average of eight 

prime sponsors 58.8 36.2 

a/Percentages do not add to 100 because participants who enteiyed 
^ training or returned to school are not included. 
♦ 

Our data reflect the employment status of the individuals on 
the dates they responded to our questionnaire survey. In some 
cases this was up to about' 8 months after they left PSE. As such; 
our projections do not reflect in the "employed" column situations 
where the participant obtained a job upon leaving PSE, but later 
became unemployed or for the "unemployed'* column, situations where 
the participants did not have a job upon leaving PSE, but later 
obtained one. A 

D etroit data distort averages 

Because of a unique situation in Detroit, where many partici- 
pants were summarily rehired (our estimate is 70 per^cent), includ- 
ing Detroit placement data in the projection of overall placements 
gives a distorted view of overall placement results, For example, 
we projected previously that 58.8 percent of the participants in 
the eight locations were placed and 36.2 percent were unemployed. 
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When Detroit data are excluded, the percent of individuals employed 
at the other seven prime sponsors combined is 44,9 percent, with 
49, 6 percent unemployed. Also, Detroit *s participants differed 
from *thpse at the other seven prime sponsors in terms of several 
key characteristics • 

« 

Because of the significant effect of Detroit data on overall 
projections for the eight prime sponsors, we believe the projec- 
tion without Detroit more accurately depicts the true results of 
the reemployment effort at these sponsors. In our discussions 
of participant outcomes in the sections that follow, we present 
two projections, one including and fene excluding Detroit data. 

Some former PSE participants 

are employed in temporary > 

or part-time positions 

— — * f 

> 

Another purpose of our questionnaire was to obtain informa- 
tion on the type of placements £or participants who were employed. 
Responses indicate that, at the seven prime sponsors combined, 
23,9 percent of the participants who were employed held temporary 
jobs. Another 20,9 percent were working part time. 

According to officials in Labor's San Francisco regional 
office, many^PSE participants who were rehired by their former 
PSE employer were rehired for ^ly a short time^^^riod'' (e, g, , 
uPitil the end of a payroll period or until the^ completed the 
project they were working on at the time they were laid off). 

Responses (^to our questionnaire confirm the regional officials' 
comments. Responses indicate t^at 34, 1 percent of the employed 
former PSE participants ir) San Francisco have temporary jobs. 
Responses also indicate JjJ^at similar situations exist at other 
prime sponsor locations. In Boston, Providence, and Birmingham, 
for exampl#, we estimate that 27,6, 25,7, and 25,0 percent, respec- 
tively, of these participants who were employed had temporary 
positions , 

^ Part-time employment, as shown in the following table, is 
also highest in San Francisco ( 29. 3 percent) , followed by Boston, 
Providence, and Birmingham with 27,6, 20,0, and 17,9 percent, 
respectively. 
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P ercent of Employ ed 
P articipants by Type of P lacement 





Full-time 


Full-time 




Prime sponsor 


permanent 


temporary ' 


P^rt time 


Atlanta 


71.9 


^ 15.6 


12.5 


Birmingham 


57-1 


25.(7 


17.9 


Boston *' 


AA ft 


27 6 


27.6 


Clevelana 


ftA 0 


7 Q 


7 9 


Detroit 


94. 3 


4.6 


1.1 


Providence 


54.3 


25.7 


20.0 


San Francisco 


36.6 


34. 1 


29.3 


Stockton 


67.5 


15.0 


17.5 


Average of eight 








prime sponsors 


77.6 


12.8 ■ 


9.6 


Average excluding 








Detroit 


55. 2 


23.9 


' 20.9 



Responses from our sample participants indicate that temporary 
employment is greater among persons working in the public, sector , 
while part-time work is nfore common among those working in the 
private sector (see p. 35). 

Information or; post-PSE wages i 

During our telephone interviews, we asked individuals who ^ 
said they were employed how much they earned per hour — their gross 
hourly wage. We analyzed the responses to determine the average 
post-PSE monthly wage earned by these individuals. We compared 
the individuals' current wages and .former PSE gross wages to deter- 
mine the proportion of the individuals earning more, less, or an , 
equal amount from their post-PSE employment^ 

^ ^ Because wage data were obtained only from a selected se^ent 
of our sample, the wage information presented below cannot be I^o- 
jected to, or construed as .representative of, the earnings situa- 
tion- of the "universe of employed individual^ at the eight prime 
sponsors visited. The post-PSE wage information presented below 
■was obtained from telephone interviews only. Similar information 
was not requested of, or obtained from, participants who responded 
by mail. ^Therefore, the data apply only to the telephone respond- 
ents who. were employed a'ftd^re presented only to provide ^ indica- 
tion of the earnings situatiqn of a limited number of .individuals 
who found jobs* 

The civailable wage information accounts for 185 respondents 
\7who told us they were employed. A.s shown in the ta^ble below, more 
than half of the respondents were earning more from their post-PSE 
jpb than from their PS;s employment. 
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Comparison of Pre--»rand Post-P S E Earnings 
for Telephone Respondents Who Were Employed 



Including Detroit 



Participaivte wA 



til 



Average 
monthly 



Average 
monthly 



Wage gain - 105 
(57 percent)' 

Wage loss ^ 59 
(32 percent) 

Same wage 21 
(11 percent) 



PSE wage post-PSE wage 
$ 835 $1,045 



1,216 



996 



1,030 



996 



Wage gain 
or loss 

+$210 (+25 percent) 



-186 (-15 percent) 
0 



Total 



185 



Excluding Detroit data from the analysis alters the data some- 
what • Without Detroit, the number of respondents falls to 122 at 
the seven prime sponsors combined. As the following table shows, 
61 percent were earning more than when they were in PSE, 25 percent 
were earning less, and 14 percent were earning the same amount. 

Comparison of Pre- and Po^t-PSE Earnings 
for Telephone Respondents Who Were Employed 



Excluding Detroit 



Average 
month ly 



Average 
monthly 



Participants with; 

Wage gain 75 
(61 percent) • 

Wage loss ^ 30 
(25 percent) 

Same wage 17 
(14 percent) 

Total 122 



PSE wage post-PSE wage 
$867 



Wage gain 
or loss 



^628 
693 
938 



4a7 
938 



+$239r (+38 percent) 
-206 -(-30 perce^) 
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Few participa n ts enter ed ' 
sc hool ,or other training 

When establishing the goals for the reemployment effort, 
Labor projected that 44 perc&iant of the pajg^ticipants would transfer 
to training under other CETA titles. Responses to our question- 
naire indicate that* only 5.0 percent of the participants laid off 
(5.5 percent without Detroit) are in school or other training 
programs. 

The relatively low percentage for training may be explained, 
in part, by the reluctance of participants to enter training pro- 
grams, limited training opportunities, and the fact that partici- 
pants did not always have the necessary qualifications for a 
training program, 

Foj: example, in Boston, at the beginning of the phaseout, 
prime sponsor staff determined the number of available training 
positions. Based on this assessment it was determined that most 
programs had a substantial waiting list and could not accept many 
participants. However, because Labor's Bosfbn regional office 
emphasized the need to place partic^ants into training slots and 
give PSE participants priority ..over others on the waiting list, 
pr^me sponsor of ficials 'asked participants, prior to layoff, 
whether they would be interested in going into a training program. 
Based on this effort it was determined that most participants did 
not want to enter training. A similar situation occurred at the 
Providence prime sponsor. 

The Cleveland prime sponsor to^ us that laidoff PSE partici- 
pants were assessed on £heir skills and qualifications to determine 
whether they could be transferred to another CETA title, usually 
in an on-the-job training activity. In Cleveland, two criteria 
had to be met before a person could be , transferred to another CETA 
title. First, the participants had to pass an aptitude skills 
test to determine whether they had the qualifications needed for 
certain CETA training activities. Second, training slots had to 
be available within the other programs. According to the Cleveland 
prime sponsor, it was more a matter of PSE participants not having 
the necessary qualifications rather than not having enough training 
slots . 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 
R ECEIVED BY THE UNEMPLOYE D 

Earlier we said that 1,911 (or 36.2 percent) of the former 
participants were unemployed. Our work shows that about 57 per- 
cent of them were receiving one or more forms of Federal, State, 
or local financial assistance. 
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Most of these unemployed were receiving unemployment compen- 
sation (31 percent), food stamps (6 percent), AFDC (2 percent), 
or some combinat^ion thereof (14 percent). 

The schedule below jshows our projections of the percent of 
unemployed individuals receiving some form of fin^cial assist- 
ance, the amount of assistance received each mbnth, and the amount 
by which the former participants' PSE monthly wages exceeded the 
amount of assistance. 



Percent of unemployed 
receiving assistance 

Amount of monthly 
assistance 



Including Detroit Excluding Detroit 



57 

$323.79 



55 



$2S9.82 



Amount PSE wage 

exceeded assistance $371.33 $352.67 

Status of unemployed individuals 

not receiving assistance \^ 

We did not have as an objective of our review to determine 
the status of unemployed individuals .not receiving financial assist- 
ance. We were able to determine, however, that these individuals 
do not differ significantly from the group receiving assistance in 
terms of race, sex, education, economic status, CETA title, length 
of participation in PSE, or number in family. There was a differ- 
ence between the two groups in terms of the length of time since 
layoff, family status, and age. Participants laid off less than 
3 months at July 31, 1981, were not receiving assistance as often 
as those who had been out of work for a longer period. Alsa, 
"single parents" and "parents in a two-parent family" were receiv- 
ing assistance more often than other categories of family status. 
That is, widowed, divorced, or separated individuals with children 
and other parents were receiving assistance more often than married 
individuals without children or other single nondependent individ- 
uals. Regarding age, younger persons were less*likely to receive 
public assistance. 

Unemployed former PSE participants 
were seeking employment 

Our quyestionnaire and telephone interviews asked two questions 
designed to provide an indication of the extent to which unemployed 
participants were looking for work. At the time we sought re- 
^onses to our questionnaire, the civ^age unemployment rates at 
£he eight prime sponsors we reviewea ranged from 6.6 percent in 
San Francisco to 14.4 percent in ^Detroit. As shown in the following 
t^ble, questionnaire responses indicate that most of the unemployed 
PSE participants made' two or more attempts to find work each week. 
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tent of- Job Search Contacts 




Made by Unemployed Participants 

Percent of unemployed 
participants (note a) 
Number of job search - /Including Excluding 
contacts each week Detroit Detroit 

^ 1 -or less , 25. 1 22.9 

2 to 3 35.8 32.7 

4 ^o 5 23.9 25.7 

6 to 9 ^ 7*7 8.7 

10 or more 7»6 ' 10.0 

a/Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding. 

A poor job market, lack of skills or ^education, and personal 
problems were cited most Often as the conditions which limited 
the' number of job search contacts individuals made each week. 

PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 

In the Senator's letter and in subsequent discussions vfdTth 
his office, we agreed to determine the age, race, sex, economic 
status, CETA title, length of program participation, and educa- 
tional levels of participants placed. We also agreed to determine 
if a relationship existed between any of the above characteristics 
and employment status (i.e., if one sex was employed significantly 
more often than the other or if title ,yi participants were employed 
significantly more often than title II-D participants*, etc.). 

Duting our work at the prime sponsors, we reviewed the per- 
manent file for each of the participants selected to receive our - 
questionnai^re and extracted/ the required characteristic data. )Ve 
then analyzi^d the employment status of individuals who returned 
our questionnaire in terms of the known characteristic data to 
determine if a relationship was indicated. (The statistical tests 
we used are discussed in app. V, pp. 42 and 43.) 

Most characteristics are not 
related to employment status 

Six participant characteristics — age, sex, education, CETA 
title, economic status, and length of participation in PSE — were 
not significantly associated with an individual's employment status 
Race and family statu^ were, however, associated with a person's 
employment^ ^atus. | 
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"Other" race"^ employed more 
often than blacks, whites, 

or Hispanics ' • ,x 

With one exception, there appears to be no significant 
difference among the various racial groups regarding employment. 
Eorty-two percent of the'blacks, 47 percent of the whites, and 
.47 percent of the Hispanics were employed. When tested, the ' ^ 
differences in employment (47 percent compared to 42 percent)^ 
were not found to be statistically significant. The exception 
was the "other" category (i.e., American Indian, Alaskan Native,, 
and Asian or Pacific Islander) . As shown in the table on page 24, 
79 percent of this category were employed. This difference 
(79 percent compared to 42 and 47 percent) is statistically sig-^ ^ 
nificant. We estimate that the other" category represents a 
small proportion of the universe at the eight prime sponsors we 
visited and that participants in this category are located prin- 
cipally in Stockton and San Francisco. 

Family status is related to employment 

^ Our analyses showed that differences in family status are 

associated with differences in employment status for nonwhites. 

Family status is a term used by Labor to describe, an individ- 
ual's position in a. family or household. The four categories of 
' family status are: 

— Single parent - a single, abandoned, separated, divorced*,/ 
or widowed individual who is responsible for support of ^ 
one or more dependent children. 

* — Parent in a two-parent family - a parent in a family of 
tlfree or more where both parents are present. ^ 

— O ther family member - a member of a family of two or more 
but not a parent. This category includes married persons 
with no dependeats living in the household. 

— Nondependent individual - a person who (1) lives with his 
• or her family, is 18 or older receiving less than 50-per4ent 
maintenance from the family, and is not one of the parents, 
(2) is 14 or older and not living with his or her family 
receiving less than 50-percent maintenance from the family, 
- or (3) is a foster child, on behalf of whom State or local 
_ government payments are made. 

Single parents and other family members are employed least 
often (38 and 39 percent, respectively) while parents in a 
two-parent family are employed most often (56 percent). The 
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employment of nondependent persons (49 percent) falls between these 
two extremes. The noted differences are statistically significant 
and indicate an association between family . status and employment 
status. J ^ 

A test of the relationship between fartiily status and employ- 
ment for white and aonwhite groups showed that the differences in 
employment attributed to family status were maintained for non- 
whites but not for whites. 

* 

CharacteVistics of employed 
and unemployed 

The table on the next page shows the percentage of individuals 
in each characteristic category who are employed and unemployed. 
The table represents the responses from former PSE participants at 
seven of the eight prime sponsors. Detroit data were excluded 
because of the mass rehiring discussed previously and because 
Detroit participants differed from participants at the other 
seven prime sponsors in terms of several Xey characteristics. 

Detroit's participants had a different economic status. than 
participants at other locations. Sixty-four percent of the parti- 
cipants in Detroit had incomes ^above 100 percent of Labor's lower 
living standard income level (LLSIL) when they entered PSE. This 
compares to one partieipant with a similarly high income at the 
other seven prime sponsors combined. 

Fifty-nine percent of the Detroit participants had been in 
the program for 48 months or more. We aid not identify any par- 
ticipant at any of the others prime spon^prs who had been in the 
program that long. V' 

Forty-nirte percent of the participants ' in Detroit were en- 
rolled in title VI. This was a higher percentage than at any 
other prime sponsor and about double the 25-percent average 
title VI enrollment at the other seven prime sponsors combined. 

Detroit participants differed from participants at other 
locations in terms of family status. Thirty-one' percent of the 
Detroit PSE participants were "parents in a two-parent family". — 
a higher .percentage than at any other prime sponsor and more than 
double the 13-percent^^r age ^ at the ather seven combined. Like- 
wise^ Detroit had tlie'smallest percentage (22' percent) of "non- 
dependent individuals," less than half of the average (52 percent) 
at the other seven prime sponsors combine<3»» 

Participants in Detroit were older pn the average than at 
other prime sponsors*.^ The average age of participants in Detroit 
was 35-4 years, again] higher than at any other prime sponsor and 
about 5 years greater than the 30.7 average^^age .at t"he other spon- 
sors combined. ^ 
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Characteristics of E^nployed and UnaTployed 
"^E Participants 



Char^ 



racteristics 



aiployed Unenployed 
(percent) 



) 



48 
44 

42 
47 
47 
79 

42 
43 
52 

44 
48 
48 
41 



J 



52 
56 

58 
53 
53 
21 

58 
57 
48 

56 
52 
52 
59 



47 . 


53 


41 ^ 


. 59 


46 


54 


47 


53 


47 


53 


37 


63 


* 




46 


54 


41 


59 


38 


62 


56 


44, 


39 


61 


49 


51 



Difference 
statthtically 
significant 



No 



Yes 



No 



/ 



No 



Male 

Farale 
Race: ^ 

Black 

White 

Hispcinic 

Other 
Education: 

School dropout 

High school graduate 
^ Sorne post-high school 
, t^Age: 

Less than 25 
25 through 34 
" 35 through 49 
50 or itore 
CETA title: 

Title II-D 
, Title VI 
Time enii^lled in PSE: • 
0-6 months 
7-12 nmths^ 
13-18 itonths 
More than 18 noiths 
Economic status (note a): 

At or belov/ the Office of ^ 
^ - ^ Management and Budget's 
poverty level or 70 per- 
cent pf LLSIL 
71 to lOO percent of liLSIL 
Family status: 
Single parent 

Parent in two-parent family 
Other family meniber -r 
Other nondependent persons 

a/'^Eooitaidc status" is used by Labor to describe a participant's annual inccme 
befc^e entering CETA. It has four categories: (1) at or below the Office of 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 



RJC 



Management and Budget's poverty level or belcv 70 percent of an LLSIL estab- 
lished a^ually by Labor, ^) 71 to *5 percent of the IISIL, (3) 86 to 100 per- 
cent of tSe Lt£IL, and (4) above lOO percent of the LLSIL. Categories (2) 
and (3) were ccntoined to provide enough cases in each characteristic category 
•■ V 



to allow a ^ilid analysis. 
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^ASSISTANCE 'PROVIDED BY LO CA L AGENCIE S 

Labor required the prime spoasors, local employment s^v ice, 
PICSi and other local agencies (such as public service ertfploying 
agencies) to make *a special effort to move participant's into un-^ 
subsidized employment and such other positive outcome/ as trans- 
ferring them to other CETA-training programs or referring them to 
non-CETA funded skills training a^ ojffered by community colleges 
and other vocational and technical institutioas, — 

Another purpose of our questionnaire was to seek participants' 
views on the amount of help received from the local agencies in 
searching for a job or training. Most former PSE participants re- 
sponding to our questionnaire said they received little or no help 
from either the prime sponsor, the local employment service, or 
PIC — the major agencies tasked with assisting them. An estimated 
32,7 percent said they received some help from the prime sponsor, 
26,5 percent from the employment service, and 10,0 percent from 
PIC- . \ . 

y 

An individual's employment status influenced the respondent's 
satisfaction with assistance received from the loiral employment 
service, but when we exclude Detroit's participants no significant 
relationship exists between employment status^ and satisfaction with 
assistance. For the prime sponsor and the PIC, no significant 
relationship existed (with or without Detroit) between employment 
status and the participants' perceptions of assistance received • 

Primeysponsors provided 
mos t ^s^istance 

'The eight prime sponsors- we visited provided services for 
participants to assist them in finding unsuh^idized jobs. Prime 
sponsors were responsible for submitting to regional offices'^ 
copy of their plans for phasing out PSE under titles 'II-D and VI. 
The plans described the prime sponsors' course of action for 
.moving participants to other activities and arrangements 'to pro- 
vide assistance to each participant in securing* unsubsidized 
employment* 

Prime sponsors offered 
job search skills 

The eight prime sponsors we :visited provided opportunities 
for participants to obtain job search skills to assist them in ^ 
moving into unsubsidized employment. Job search skills include 
making telephone contacts, preparing resumes, filling out appli- 
cation forms, and conducting oneself properly during a job inter- 
view. ' The job search skills workshops were either conducted by 
the prime sponsor and employment^ service staff or the prime sponsor 
contracted with private firms to provide the workshops. Tl^e amount 
of job search training provided varied among the prime sponsors. 
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Fbr example, the A^ilanta ^ime sponsor contracted with a private 
training firm to provide job search training: to title II-D parti- 
cipants during their last month of PSE. Title II-D, participants 
were offered 20 days of job search training. Title VI participants 
were not offered job search training because Labor's Atlanta re- 
gional office disafjproved the prime sponsor ' s proposal for job 
search training. The Atlanta prime sponsor also gave priority to 
hiring former participants who applied for -city jobs. In Boston 
f and Cleveland, participants were offered 5 days of training before 
they were laid off. In Boston, the prime sponsor staff conducted 
the training with employment service staff participating for one 
afternoon to explain unemployment compensation benefits and to 
register participants with the employment service. The, Boston 
prime sponsor also contacted participants and encouraged them to 
^ look for work and provided some occupationalr training. A number 
of local agencies cooperateid in Cleveland to provide job search 
skills training, namely the) prime sponsor, the employment^ service, 
the PIC, and the Metropolitan Cleveland Jobs Council. 

The Detroit prime sponsor contracted with CareerWorks, Inc. , 
a minority-owned for-profit educational corporation, to provide 
transitional services to participants. Participants were scheduled 
to attend full ,time^{for 5 weelcfe, 5 days a week) if laid of f„ or 
attend 1 day a week for 15 'weeks if s^ill employed in their PSE 
* job. The employment service participa.ted in the CareerWorks' 

efforts. Seven employment service representatives were located 
at the CareerWorks training site to interview participants for 
background information and to enroll them in employment services, 
such as orientation, counseling, job development, referral, job 
placement, and followup. - ^ 

To help administer its'C'ETA program, the Birmingham prime \ 
sponsor contracted, with the local employment service to operate a 
CETA Ser\;rices Unit. Under .its contr^t, the employment service . 
operated the "Job Shop" to help participants find unsubsidized 
employments The "Job Shop" consisted of a structured 3--week 
session in which job s'earch skills were offered to all interested 
participants. The participants not interested in attending or un- 
employed after completing the structured component were referred 
to an unstructured component for up to 90 days* During attendance 
at the unstructured component, participants were assigned to a 
job developer for job referrals and, if necessary^j^^rther job 
search training was provided. 

/, ' The San Francisco and Stockton prime sponsors also provided 

job search workshops. The job search workshops in San Francisco s 
offered participants job search techniques and ways to improve' 
skills in test taking, interviewing, resume writing, . and job 
application completion. The Stockton prime sponsor contracted 
with private career develc^ment agencies to provide job search 
training to interested participants who were deemed job ready. 
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The career development organization provided a 10-day course in 
30b finding techniques, communication skills, resume preparation, 
proper dress, and interview techniques. For the participants 
deemed not to be job ready, the prime sponsor offered skills 
training lasting from 3 ^to 30 weeks in such fields as welding, 
clerical, bank teller machine shop, computer programing, and 
medical assistant. 

The Providence prime sponsor provided a number of ]ob search 
straining and skills .upgrading positions. Other part?icipants while 
in holding — a period of 90 days if unemployed — were also offered 
assistance. This included having the participant come in every 
week to review the microfiche of job listings, informing them of 
available jobs, making ^referrals, and assisting in ^resume prepara- 
tion. After termination, counselors attempted to call participants 
every 2 weeks to encourage ihe terminated participants to continue 
looking for wo^rk* and come to the prime sponsor '.s office to review 
the microfiche of job listings. 

Based on questions as*ked of our sample participants, we found 
that the participants' views 'on assistance provided by -the prime 
sponsors varied somewhat as shown in the following table*. The 
participants* employment status did not appear to influence the 
satisfaction with assistance provided by the prime sponsor. More 
than half of both unemployed and employed participants said tKey 
received little or no help from the prime sponsors. 

Percent of participants 
responding t^at prime Sponsor 
4 efforts were helpful (note a ) 

^ Prime sponsor Some help Little or no help 

Atlanta 42.7 57.3 

Birmingham 40 . 7 ^ 59 . 3 

Boston 60.8 39.2 

Cleveland . 29.3 70.7 

Detroit / 15.8 84.2 

Providence 51.9 48.1 

San Francisco 42.9 57.1 

Stoqkju:>n 56.0 44.0 

Average of 
eight prime 

sponsors 32.7 67.3 

Average excluding 

Detroit 46.5 53.5 
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a/We asked the respondents to identify the amount of help received 
by checking one of five categories: (1) verj^reat, (2) great, 
(3) moderate, (4) some, and (5) little or none. We later com- 
bined the first four categories into a single category and labeled 
it "some help. " 
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Ser vices provided by and Coordination 
with the employment service 

The prime 'dtf)onsor and local employment service were to worlc 
together in placing participants. The prime sponsor was respon- 
sible for providing the local employment service with a copy of 
its phaseout plan and the tiames of participants with their antici- 
pated layoff dates. The prime sponsor was also responsible fot 
making arrangements Vith the employment service for referral and 
registration of participants. The local employment service offices 
were to provide employment services to all titles^ II-D and VI par- 
ticipants who were'' seeking employment. This included special 
arrangements for r^istration and making every effort to plage 
registered^^^a^i^cipants in jobs. 

The efforts! of the employment service at the eight locations 
varied as did coordination ^with the prime sponsor. In some loca- 
tions, the local ^employment service made arrangements for mass 
registrations apra participated or conducted job search skills 
training in add'ition to regular placement assistance. In other 
locations r the employment service offjered the PSE participant 
the same services offered other individuals seeking employment 
ass istance . 

In Atlanta, the employment service did not receive a copy of 
the prime sponsor's phaseout plan, but did recei\?e a list of parti- 
cipants with actual or estimated layoff dates. In cooperation with 
the prime sponsor, the employment service set up mass registratiqn 
and orientation sessions. Each participant was given a date and a 
time to report for orientation sessions where he or she applied 
for and was told about available services. Participants were also 
given instructions for claiming unemployment insurance. 

The Providence employment service conducted its effort sim- 
ilarly to Atlanta. The employment service staff registered par-' 
ticipants in groups, and during that time, apprised them of avail- 
able services and how to claim unemployment insurance benefits. 
Participants who did not register at the group sessions were 
notified to register at the local employment service office. 

* At other locations, the .employment service either conducted 
or participatecLo-n job search skills training. In Boston, the 
employment service s-taff participated in the job search workshops 
duping which they informed participants of unemployment insurance 
benefits and also registered participants for placement services. 
Other th^n the workshop involvement, a local employment ^service 
official said that laidoff PSE participants were offered basically 
the same services as any other unemployed person. 

The Cleveland employment service participated in tl^e "Job 
Shop" program by teaching participants job search skills and com- 
munication techniques and providing job development and placement 
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services. The employment service did not set up a central location 
^to "expedite registration of PSE participants, but rather relied on 

irticipants to register for services and/or file claims for un- 
em^oyment insurance at the variolas breach offices on their own 
acco^. 

In ue^Oit, the Michigan Employment Security Commission located 
seven emplo^^Kvent sef>vice representatives at the CareerWorks' train- 
ing site to ervi^ll participants for employment services. The State 
agency's major effort was its contract to assist PSE participants 
at the CareerWorks' site. The local employment service offices des- 
ignated interviewers for participants and were instructed to give 
them priority. However, the State agency's PSE State coordinator 
said that there was no evidence that priorities were given. 

The San FranciscO employment service also assisted participants 
by providing counseling and job search workshops . ^The prime sponsor 
referred the participants wlio were determined to hax^« an employable 
skill to the employment service. The prime sponsor did not provide 
the employment service with its phaseout plan or a list of partici- 
pants needing assistance. The prime sponsor^ however, did provide 
the employment service with participant resumes for the participants 
referred to the employment service. The employment service relied 
on the prime sponsor to refer the participant. The prime s-ponsor 
referred only the participants who indicated an interest in job 
referrals. 

la Stockton, the prime sponsor sent the employment service a 
letter explaining the reemployment effort and emphasizing the im- 
portance of close coordination between the prime sponsor and the 
employment service. Along with the letter, the prime sponsor sent 
a list of participants who would be laid off and their estimated 
layoff date. On May 13, 1981, the employment service responded by 
authorizing 1.5 additional positions to handle the anticipated 
workload created by the PSE phas^ou*. However, no system existed 
during the time period to identify PSE participants, and the posi- 
tions were vacated on July 1, 1981. 

\ 

Subsequently, under a formal agreement with the prime sponsor, 
the local employment service agreed to contact . laidoff participan^:s 
to determine, if they wjsre employed and to invite the unemployed 
to visit the employment office to register and receive placement 
assistance . 

I We asked our sampled participants about the amount of help 
they received from the employment service and various other 
organizations. Their responses showed that perceptions varied 
among locations about the assistance received from the employment 
service. A signif i,cantly greater number of unemployed than 
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employed participants said they r.eceived assistance from the local 
employment service* ttowever/ vvhen we omit Detroit, there is* no 
significant relationshrfi between employment status^nd perception 
of assistance received. We believe Detroit influenced the relation- 
ship between participants' employment status and satisfaction with 
assistance received because the participants hired by their Detroit 
PSE emplcyei did not have to seek assistance from the local employ- 
ment, service. 



Percent of participants 
% responding that local employment 

service office effort^ were helpful * 
• Prime sponsor Some help Little or no help 

Atlanta ' 36. 6 - ^ 63, 4 

Birmingham 50.0 * 50,0 ^ 

Boston 30.6 69,4 

Cleveland 25.0 75,0 

Detroit 10.6 ^ " 89.4 

Providenoe . 31.2 * 68. 8 

San Fr-an^isco 36.8 . .63*2" 

Stockton 44.0 56.0 

^ Average of 

eighj: prime 

sponsors 26.5 73.5 

Average excluding ^^^^ 

Detroit ^9.3 ' 60.7 

In Detroit/ many^participants were hired by their public 
service employing agency, and they, therefore, did not need 
assistance from the employm^ent service. The degree of help per- 
ceived by Detroit participants reflects this situation, PSE par- 
ticipants in Birmingham expressed the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion with assistance received from their local employment service.. 
One reason for this cQuld be that the employment service, under 
con^tract with the Birmingham prime sponsor, interacted with the 
participants throughout their PSE enrollment by providing services, 
such as counseling and assessment, job search training, and place- 
ment assistance. 



P ICs p*rovided some assistance 

PICs were to assist participants by (1) developing jobs, 

(2) providing employers with, information about participants, 

(3) offering training, and (4) coordinating with other busine:?s 
organizations. The degree to which the PICs at the various loca- 
tions carried out their responsibilities varied. (In Birmingham, 
the PIC did not participate in the xfeemployment effort . ) 
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The Atlanta, San FranciscO, Stockton, Providence, and Boston 
PICs provided job development assistance, job search training, and 
CETA-training positions to the participants. In Atlanta, the PIC 
requested participants to register for its placement services and, 
using participant profiles prepared by the prime sponsor, con- ^ 
tacted employers and tried to develop jobs. for laidoff participants 
San Francisco PIC officials publicized the reemployment effort and 
provided employers with the PSE participants* work histories. The 
PIC also arranged with private firms to provide skills training 
and job search training to laidoff participants. The Stockton PIC 
informed private employers of the reemployment effort and provided 
job search training funded under CETA's private sector program. 
In Providence, the PIC sent letters to employers explaining the 
reemployment effort and emphasizing the need to hire PSE partici- 
Ipants. It also participated in a job fair and authorized $37,000 
in CETA private sector training funds for on-the-job training 
contracts for PSE participants. In addition, the PIC chairperson 
publicized the reemployment effort in several speeches before 
local community groups. The Boston PIC assisted the prime sponsor 
by informing the sponsor's staff of potential job referrals. In 
conjunction with its role as the link between the private sector 
and CETA participants, the PIC also contacted employers and dis- 
cussed employment opportunities for the participants. 

The DeiiToit and Cleveland PICs' involvement in the reemploy- 
ment effort were more limited by comparison. The, Detroit PIC pro- 
vided training opportunities for PSE transfers from the prime 
sponsor. The Cleveland PIC provided brochures to the Metropolitan 
Cleveland Jobs Council to send to area employers advising them of 
the benefits of hiring CETA participants. 

V 

As the following table shows, few of the sampled participants 
stated that they received help„frc?m PICs. Overall, the partici- 
pants' responses indicate that they did not receive as much assist- 
ance from the PICs as from the prime sponsor.s or the employment 
service. Employment status did not influence thp participants* 
satisfaction with the help received from the PICs. 
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Percent off;participants responding 

* that PIC efforts were helpful 

Prime sponsor Some help Little or >»io help 

Atlanta 23.2 76.8 

Birmingham 6.2 93.8 

Boston 8.1 91.9 

Cleveland 8.5 ( 91-5, 

Detroit 2.6 97.4 

Providence 24.7 75.3 

San Francisco 15.9 84.1 

Stockton 22.7 77.3 



Avecage of 
eight prime 
sponsors 



10.0 90.0 



4St 



Average excluding 

Dejiroit 16.0 84.0 

Other sources of help 

In addition to the prime sponsor, the employment service, and 
the PIC, participants obtained job search assistance from other 
sources. We asked our feampled participants about the degree of 
assistance received from several job search sources, such as public 
service employing agencies, want ads, relatives, friends and ac- 
quaintances, private employment agencies, and employers contacted 
through their own initiative. 

Public service employer 
appears to be most helpful 

^ZZIT-A^cordingto Labor instructions, prime sponsors were to en- 
courage local governments and other employing agencies to absorb 
participants into their regular work force. We found that 
32.3 percent of the participants were hired by their CETA em- 
ployer. Furthermore, we estimate that 59.6 percent of the par- 
ticipants perceiv^B^ that they received some assistance from their 
CETA employer. Excluding Detroit data, the percentage changes 
slightly— 53.3 percent of the participants found their CETA em- 
ployer to be helpful. 

Participants' efforts account 

for some assistance ^ 

The following table shows how participants responded with 
respect to help received through other job search assistance 
sources. ' 
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Source 



Some help 



Including Excluding 
Detroit 



Det r^oi t 



Little or no help 
Including Excluding 
Detroit Detroit 



-(percent)- 



Want ads 

Relatives , friends, 
and acquaintances 

Private employment 
agencies 

Contacted employers 
without help from- 
the above sources 



29.2 


44.3 


70.8 


55.7 


37.0 


51.2 


63.0 


48.8 


7.2 


11.6 


92.8 


88.4 


40.4 


51.6 


59.6 


48.4 



RESPONSIVENESS OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

To determine the number of participants obtaining employment 
in the private sector, we asked the sampled participants who were 
employed whether their job was in public service, private industry, 
or with private nonprofit- employers. 

Private sector placements 

\ We estimate that 3,099 (or 58.8 percent) of the participants 

found unsubsidized jobs. The private sector accounts for 80 perr 
cent of the Nation* s jobs. Private sector placements, however, 
were not proportional to the number of private sector jobs. 
* According to Labor's September 30, 1981, data for the reemployment 
effort, 43.5 percent of the employed participants nationwide found 
jobs in the private sector. We estimate, as shown in the follow- 
ing table, that 27.6 percent of the employed participants at the 
eight prime sponsors we V/isited found private sector jobs. This 
figure includes 20.3 percent hired by^private-for-prof it employers ^ 
and 7.3 percent hired by private-not-^or-prof it employers. 
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Percent 


employed 


<* 


Percent 


Private 


Public 


Prime sponsor 


employed 


sector 


sector 






47 . 1 


52.9 


Birmingham 


33.3 


39.3 


60.7 


Boston 


38.2 


72.4 


27 . 6 


Cleveland 


4ar.2 


15.4 


84.6 




76.3 


8.0 


92.0 


Providence ^ 


43 .2 


48.6 


51.4 


San Francisco 


57.7 


52.4 


47.6 


Stockton 


51.9 


73.7 


26.3 


Average of 








eight prime 








sponsors 


58.8 


27.6 


72.5 


Average excluding 






46.3 


Detroi-t 


44.9 


53 .7 



Because of the situation in Detroit, we believe that omitting 
Detroit would give a more accurate representation of private sec- 
tor placements. Responses from sampled participants at the seven 
prime sponsors (excluding Detroit) indicate that 53.7 percent of 
the participants who found jobs did so in the private sector — 
38.2 percent with private-for-profit employers and 15.5 percent 
in the private nonprofit sector. 

Factors affecting private 
sector placements ' 

Prime sponsors were instructed to make every effort to move 
participants including, among other activities, accelerating the 
movement of participants into permanent private sector employment. 
As shown above, the percentage of form^er participants working in 
the private sector varied among the eigJit localities. 

Although we cannot conclude why the private ^sector placement 
rate^is lower in sora^ locations than in others, there are^possible 



reasons for ej-ther a low or high percentage of private a6ctor place-, 
ments compared to participants in public service jobs. ((For employed 
participants, Detroit and Cleveland experienced the lowest private 
sector placements of 8.0 and 15.4 percent, respectively. As part of 
the prime sponsors' efforts to move participants into unsubsidized 
employment, they were asked by Labor to encourage local governments 
and other employing agen^cies to absorb participants into their 
regular work forge. In Detroit, we estimate tha1rv70 percent of 
the participants laid off between March 2 and July 34/ 1981, and 
obtaining unsubsidized employment were hired by their PSE employer. 
Therefore, a major factor contributing to low private sector place- 
ments may have been that many participants had little, if any, 
need to seek private sector jobs. 
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In Cleveland, the prime sponsor anticipated that a large 
number of participants would enter unsubsidized employment through 
worksite absorption, in particular through s'&veral service depart- 
ments within the city. A recent city income tax increase was a 
major factor in the city's ability to hire the participants. We 
estimate that 47 percent of the participants laid off between 
March 2 and July 31, 1981/ and obtaining unsubsidized employment 
were hired by their PSE employer. 

9 

Stockton and Boston had the highest p^centage of private 
sector placements. In Stockton, a large local ^4.nancial institu- 
tion hired 50 participants and pledged an additional 50 positions 
for PSE participants which was a significant benefit to private 
sector placements. -We could not identify any specific factors to 
account for the lar^. number of private sector placements in Boston. 

Based on questions asked our sample participants, we found 
that signif icai^tly fewer participants working in the private sector 
have full-time permanent jobs than' those working in the public 
sector. However, when we exclude Detroit, we find no significant 
difference in the number of full-time permanent jobs in the private 
X3T public sector. As the table below shows, whether including 
Detroit or not, we find more part-time jobs and fewer temporary 
jobs in the private sector than in the public sector. _ 

Percent of employed 



Permanent 

full time Temporary Part time 

Public service: 

With Detroit 73.6 18.4 8,0 

Without Detroit 59.5 28.1 12.4 

Private sector: 

With Detroit 61.9 15.1 23.0 

Without Detroit 60.8 15.0 24.2 
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^ LABOR'S REEMPLOYMENT EFFORT GOALS AND RESULTS— 

A OOMPARISC^ BY EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OI^i^IZATION • C 

Results 
9/30/81 

Goals I (note a) 

Prime sponsor: 

Participant's or priine sponsor's 

effort 51,000 
Rehii^ in current position 30,000 
PIC assisted private sector 

placements 9,000 

Placed in unsubsidized -jobs" 90/000 115,712 

Qassroora and on-the-job training 

(Title Il-e/C) 93,000 

Youth Programs (Ti^e IV) 30,000 
Private Sedtor Initi^ive Program 

(Title VII) 10,000 

Transferred to other ^ 

^CETA titles * . 133,000 39,785 

State Bnploiroent Security Agencies 60,000 *47,601 

WIN . f b/7,000 6,489 

Job Corps 5r000 74 

Office of National Programs 4,000 4,240 
Human Resources Developnftent 

Institute ' 1/000 291 • - 

Placed in jobs or training by 
above agencies 77 r 000 58 ,695 

Ibtal ^ c /300rOOO ' d /214,192 

a/Ffesults through October 1981, the last nonth of the reemployment effort, were 
"~ not available from Labor as of March 19B2. 

h/Qci May 22r 1981, WIN'S goal was changed to 5,500. 

£/About 6,000 additional participants were enrolled in programs c^rated 
by native Anerican CETA grantees. 

^The results are based on Labor reported data, and because the organizations 
reported placements independently. Labor cautions that an undetermined nunber 
of participants may have been counted as placements by more than one organiza- 
tion. The data are presented here merely as a corrparison of the agencies' 
results with their goals. 
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NAT lONAL TRANSITION RATES 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

Fiscal year 

Participant outcomes 1979 1980 

^» ^ (percent) 
Total terminations 100.0 100*0 

Entered unsubsidized 

employment ^ 32.2 ' 30.7 

Entered private sector 

employment (a) b/37*4 

ansfers to other CETA 

titles (c) 12-0 

Other positive terminations 

(note d) 27. 0 ^.9 

Nonpositive teminations 

(note e) 40.7 49.4 

a/Data are not available. 

b/Percent of total entering unsubsidized employment. 

c/Traitefers to otfier CETA titles included in other positive^ 
terminations. 

d/Individuals who left their PSE jo,bs to go to school or 
to enroll in non-CETA employment and training programs. 
For fiscal year 1979, this includes transfers to other 
CETA titles. 

e/Individuals who did not have unsubsidized jobs when leaving 
" their PSE job's and who were not otherwise classified as 
other positive terminations or transfers to other CETA 
. titles. / 
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Pri« outoc««» wwtor of thoM Type o£ qqplorient 



-<ptroent>- 



60.2 47.1 52.9 



15.6 12.5 
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65.5 39.3 60.7 57.1 25.0 1?.> 



yt.f 56.6 72.4 27.6 44.1 27.6 27.6 



45.2 



7.J 



76.3 



4.6 



Stockton 51. » 



7.9 



1.1 



&4.8 15.4 14.6 t4.2 

19.3 t.O 92.0 94.3 

Pn^Wence 43.2 50.6 41.6 51.4 54.3 25.7 20.0 

S*nFfncl«» 57.7 26.1 52.4 47.6 36.6 34.1 29.3 



73.7 26.3 67.5 15.0 ".5 



Ai/«r*9* of 

•s^*- S... H.2 7..5 77.» 12.. 
^* 

S^i^u"' 44.9 49.6 53.7 46.3 55.2 23.9 20.9 

A/HK»nUg«« ao not to 100 b«c«oM p*rtlclpwu i*ho mt»r^ training or 

r%turT*C!d to school art not IncluWd. 
^l%tc«nt*9«« My not *dd du* to rounding. 



T ypei ot a»aUL»nce provide d bv locAl •9WcU»_ 

prl^ sponagr local caploy ent wrvKx PIC 



Soite Lii 



Mrtlcipant perceptions of aMUt«nce 

pcovldtd by local agencies 

locn 



cntiloyaent 

Lsporoor stcvloe-- 

Sate Uttle'or ScSmttlTor Sooe Little^ 



PIC 



hglp no help hfelP no help hel£ no hel<> 



-( percent >- 



«d placcMnt assist*^ 



Job 

developoent 



Oob »3cllU Km registration *nd 

training for orientation ■©•alona 
title n-0 parti- 
cipants and pclor^ 
Ity to hire parti- 
cipants vho ac^ly 
foe city Job* 

Job search skUla Job aearch akllU train- Did not 

training thtwqh Ing workshop* (l.a., Job participate 

ojntract with Shop) under conuact 

local «<>loy«nt with priJit spon^r and 

service . pl*ce>»«nt assistance 



job search skills 
training fork- 
shops « periodic 
oontact with par- 
ticipants to en- 
oourage tttm to 
look for work, 
and occupatlcoal * 
U«lnlng 

Job sean^ skills 

training 



Infotraation on uncapioy- 
Mnt insurance and regis- 
tration for services and 
plAocnent assistance frcn 
local «plo>iaent service 



Job 

dcvelofxoent 



42*7 57.3 36.6 63.4 23.2 76.1 



40.7 59.3 50.0 50.0 6.2 93.1 



60.8 39.2 30.6 «9.4 «.l 91.9 



job search 
training 



ij^ls Vjot> 



Job search skills train- 
ing during workshops ar>d 
placcTMnt assistance 

X Job search skills train- 
^Ing. during workshops and 
plaoeaent assUtance 



(kxxf} registration and 
orienution sessions and 
plaocsent assistance 



I^r iodic contacts 
with participants 
to cnoour*9« thai 
to look Cor wrk, 
placeaant asiist- 
anoe. and oocupa- 
tlonal training 

Job laarch sXilia Qaonseling, Job search 
training workshops, and plac^ 

Msnt assistanot 

Job »*arch akills Oitreaci to UWof « 



training and 
ocdf«tional 
training 



psrticlpants to request 
th«n to visit local «n- 
plofi»ent service office, 
regUUr, and receive 
plac«Mnt assistance 



Marketing 
literature 



Oxvpstl<;nal 
training 



job developsent 
and occupational 
training 



Job devclopwnt. 
Job search train* 
ing, and qca^>»- 
tional training 

Job developasnt 
and Job search 
training 



29 . 3 70.7 25.0 75.0 8.5 91.5 

15.t §4.2 10.6 «9.4 2.6 97.4 

51.9 4t.r 31.2 61.1 24.7 75.3 

42.9 57.1 36.1 63.2 15.9 $4.1 

5«,0 44.0 44.0 56.0 22.7 77.3 

32.7 67.3 26.5 73.5 10.0 90.0 

46.5 53.5 39.3 60.7 16.0 «4.0 
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REVIEW METHODOLOGY 

i 

OBJECTIVE 

The purpose of our study w^s to determine (1) the employment 
and public assistance status ot PSE participants who were laid 
off, (2) participant chara^cteristics and conditions that might 
affect PSE participants* employment, and (3) the effectiveness and 
responsiveness of local agencies in providing jobs or training for 
the laidoff participants. 

Data collection Instruments 

A structured data collection instrument was developed to ga- 
ther data on personal and employment characteristics from the PSE 
participant records located at the prime sponsors: the data in- 
cluded age; race; sex; education; family status; CETA title; 
economic status; length of time in PSE; employment or training 
status at termination; sector of employment; post-PSE wage, if 
avaiifgible; and types of government assistance received at termina- 
tion. Another structured instrument — a questionnaire — was designed 
to be sent to laidoff PSE participants' to detei^mine post-PSE em- 
ployment or training status; employment sector, if employed; amount 
of assistance received from the prime sponsor, the. emp loyment serv- 
ice, the PIC, the PSE employer, the community grc5ups, and other 
sources in searching for a job or training; extent of job search 
activity, if unemployed; and pre- and post-type and amount of fi- 
nancial assistance received from government programs. The question 
naire was designed to be administered in three analogous formats: 
telegram/ telephone, and mail. These three versions were designed, 
to account for the differences among the formats required for each 
respective different communications media and to adjust for respons 
effects fhat might be attributed to the use of different media. 

Pretest 

Before the questionnaire was used, it*was tested on PSE em- 
ployees laid off in the Washington, D.C., area. In the first phase 
of * the pretest, the pretest* subjects completed the questionnaire 
as if they had rece^-ved it in the mail. A trained GAO observer 
noted unobtrusively the time it took to complete each question as 
well as any difficulties the subjects experienced. During the 
second ghase a st.andardized procedure was used to elicix the sub- 
jects' descriptions of the various difficulties and considerations 
encountered as the^ completed each item. The procedure uses only 
nondirect inquiries to ensure that the subjects are not asked 
leading questions. ^ 

Based on the results of the pretest, we revised the question- 
naire to help ensure that potential subjects >could and would 
vide the information requested and to ensure^ that all ^uestic|p 
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were fair, relevant, easv to understand, easy to answer, and rela- 
tively free of design flaws that could introduce b.ias or erpor 
into -the study results. The responses to the pretest were not 
used for the final report. 

f 

Sample universe 

Based on information provided by prime sponsor officials, we 
"identified the universe of PSE participants laid off at each of 
the eight prime sponsors between March 2 and July 31, 1981. The 
■following table shows the sample universe and the percentage of 
PSE participants laid off through July 31, 1981, by prime sponsor 
and in total. 

Percent of participants 
laid off between 
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Universe 


March 2 and-vTuly 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Boston « 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Providence 
San Francisco 
Stockton 


669 
920 
486 
184 

2,653 
303 

1,284 
854 


100.0. 
99.8 
67.1 
34.0 
84.3 
91.6 

100.0 
95.2 


Total 


7,553 ' 





The sample plan called for a stratified random sample of 
130 laidoff participants selected from each of the above prime 
sponsors. For this plan, the sampling error for the combined 
sample of cities was 3.5 percent with Detrpit J"^!"^^^,?"^^^* • 
percent without Detroit at the 95-percent level of J^^"^^' . , 

The sampling error for individual prime sponsors was 8.5 percent. 

Data collection 

— — " / 

A random sample of 130 participants' was drawn from the uni- 
verse of laidoff participants at each prime sponsor. Data col-,^ 
lection instruments were completed for each of the sampled pa r^^ 
ticipants, and a computerized data base was created from the \ 
information gathered. ~ I 

An initial questionnaire was sent by telegram on August 20, 
1981. During September and October 1981, we attempted to contact . 
by telephone the individuals who did not respond to the question- 
naire. Up to nine followup telephone callus were made during var- 
ious days of the week including weekends and various times ot 
the day before the subject was considered a nonrespondent . , 
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On October 5, 1981, we mailed a followup questionnaire to persons 
whom we could not contact by telephone because theWdid not have a 
telephone, their telephone was disconnected, or thefir telephone-, 
number was not published. Responses were not accepted after Octo- 
ber 28, 1981. 

Response rate 1^ 

Of the 1,040 participants in the sample, 102 (or nearly 10 
percent) could not be located either by telegram, telephone, or 
mail. In total we obtained 670 responses--71. 4 percent of the 9 38 
peop'le who could -bevlocated . The response rates varied among prime 
sponsors, ranging"^ from 60 to 90 percent^ The adjustments made to „ 
the pla'nned sample which accounts fo^ the participants who could 
not be located and the actual number of responses are presented 
in the following table. 

The Initial, Adjusted, and Actual # 
Strata Sample Size and Response Rates 



Number 
sampled 



ble to 
locate 



Atlanta 


130 


13 


Birmingham 


130. 


18 


Boston 


130 


• 17 


Cleveland 


130 


14 


Detroit 


130 


3 


Providence 


130 , 


11 


San 






Francisco 


130 


12 


Stq,o)6ton 


130 


14 


' Total 


1,040 


102 



Adjusted 
sample siz,e 



117 
112 
113 
116 
127 
119 



Actual 
number oiE 
responses 



83 
84 
76 
84 

114 
81 



118 
116 

938 



71 
77 

670 



Response 
rate 

(percent) 

70.9 
75.0 
67.3 
72.4 
, 89.8 
68.^1 

60. 2 
66.4 

71.4 



Non respondents 

For the most part, the charac-ter istics of the nonrespondents 
were not different from the respondents.. Comparisons showed that 
the nonrespondents were not significantly different statistically _ 
from the respondents 'regarding race, program title, education ,• em- 
ployment status at termination, or' length of time in the program. 
However, there were some small differences regarding sex, family 
status, and age. Males responded less often than females, persons 
under age 35 responded less often than those, over 35, and single 
parents and nondependent family members were^ slightly less likely 
to respond than parents in a two-parent family and other family 
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members* Participants who could not be located (1) were slightly 
younger and .(2) had a .little more time in PSE than those who 
responded to the questionnaire* However, these differences were 
small and/* with the' except ion of family status and age, not sig- 
nificantly associated with the employment and public assistance 
status of the laidoff participants* 

The family status measure shows that there is a slightly 
greater tendency for the single parent and the, nq^idependent family 
member not to respond than for others in the population* Since 
our data indicated that single parents are less likely to be em- 
ployed (see p* 22) and more likely to be receiving public assist- 
ance (see p. 20), the result is to cause a slight underreporting 
of unemployment and dependence on public assistance* However, 
this underreporting effect on public assistance is offset to some 
extent because of other factors* Younger pe^^^ns were less likely 
to receive public assistance and less likely to respond, thereby 
causing an overreporting of dependence on public assistance be- 
cause older persons who were receiving public assistance were more 
likely to respond* 

J^evel of c ertainty 

All statistical analyses used to support the reported find- 
ings were based on generally accepted statistical analysis tech- 
niques* All comparisons for significant differences were made at 
the *05 level of statistical certainty* The actual or effective 
sampling error is greater than planned and varies among prime 
sponsors and among m&a^^ures with the prime sponsor and item 
response rate* The actual or effective sampling error accounts 
for the-errpr component resulting from questionnaire nonrespond- 
ents (28*6 percent overall) and qaies tionnaire item nonrespondents 
(usually about 1 or 2 percent)* The average effective sampling 
error for individual prime sponsor estimates at the 95-percent 
confidence level was about 10 percent* As expected, the average 
' effective sampling error for the combined prime sponsor percentage 
estimates was smaller, about 4 percent* 

\ The variability and consequently the sampling errors were • 

\higher for continuous variables, i*e*, amount of financial assist- 
ance received ancj difference between PSE salary and assistance* 
These variables, when applicable, were used for combined prime 
sponsor estimates only, and the average relative effective sam- 
pling error was about 9 percent* | / 

Us e of c hi-sq uare test of 
i ndependence and t-test 

Questionnaire response data were merged with characteristic 
data, tabulated, and analyzed using the chi-square test of inde- 
\ pendence and the t-test- to determine whether the difference in 
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employment status was associated with a particular characteristic 
category. The tests help to determine whether the indicated dif- 
ferences are real an* indicate a systematic relationship between 
the characteristic and employment status or whether the, differ- 
ences are merely due to chance* The tests indicate only that the 
variables are independent or related. They do not indicate how 
strongly they are related or the reasori(s) for the relationship. 
We also used the chi-square and the t-test to analyze the (1) 
differences in the characteristics of participants in Detroit 
versus those at the other seven prime sponsors combined, (2) dif- 
ferences between unemployed individuals receiving and not receiv- 
ing financial assistance from government programs, (3) differences 
in type of placement between public and private sector, (4) dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of respondents and nonrespot!dents , 
and (5) ihdividuals' perceptions of help received from local agen- 
cies and their employment status. 
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